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THE CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES. 


Tue Cathedral of Chartres, on aceount of its early date, 
its peculiar-arehitecture, and its great magnificence, has 
been pronounced the most ifiteresting specimen of the 
pointed style in France, or perhaps in the world. The 
style of architecture so beautifully illustrated in this 
cathedral, may indeed be studied to much greater 
advantage in France than in England; since to that 
country undoubtedly belongs the claim of having earlier 
adopted and more richly displayed, in magnificent eccle- 
siastical edifices, the graces and the resources of the 
pointed style, 

The city of Chartres, the capital of the department of 
the Eure and Loire, is situated on the river Eure, about 
fifty miles from Paris and thirty-eight from Orleans. It 
is said to have been the chief residence of the Druids in 
Gaul ; and that here they celebrated the commencement 
of the new year by cutting branches of the mistletoe with 
a golden knife, and distributing them among the people 
as new year's gifts. On. the site of a grotto which 
crowned an eminence, in the midst of their sacred wood, 
the first Christian church of the Chartrains is said to 
have been built about the end of the third century. 
The form and extent of this primitive chureh are not 
known; but it is recorded that the Normans set fire 
to it in 858, and again (after it had been repaired 
by Bishop Gislebert) in 973. A third conflagration, 
which also destroyed the greater part of the city, took 
place in 1020; but this is supposed to have been ocea- 
sioned by lightning. This church had already acquired 
so much celebrity that the bishop Fulbert and his sue- 
cessors were able to obtain large sums of money for its 
reconstruction, and it is said, that not only the King of 
France, but the Kings of England and Denmark, lent 
their aid to the work. Count Eudes de Chartres, 
Richard duke of Normandy, William duke of Aquitaine, 
and many other noblemen, were also munificent benefac- 
tors. The citizens of Chartres furnished, according to 
their ability, either materials, labour, or food for the 
workmen; so that at the time of Bishop Fulbert’s death, 
in 1029, the present edifice was considerably advanced, 
The bishop, a short time before his death, is said to have 
sent a message to the Duke of Aquitaine, that with the 
help of God, he had finished the basement story, or 
crypt, of his cathedral. His successor, Thierry, con- 
tinued the work till his death, in 1048, 

The utmost zeal appears to have pervaded all classes 
at the time this noble edifice was in the course of erec- 
tion. Many of the citizens of Rouen, having first 
received the blessing of the archbishop, hastened to 
Chartres to give their personal aid to the undertaking; 
and, instigated by their example, men came from other 
dioceses of Normandy, and cheerfully took upon them 
the most laborious offices connected with the rebuilding 
of this venerated church. Jean Comier, Physician to 
Henry the First of France, was a native of Chartres, 
and became a very considerable benefactor towards 
the completion of this church, The southern door- 
way was built at his expense in 1060. The main body of 
the edifice was covered with lead, including the choir, 
the transept, and part of the nave, by Matilda, queen of 
William the Conqueror, who died in 1083. The west 
front, with its large porch, and two towers, was not 
completed till the year 1145. From the want of funds, 
or some other cause, the original plan of erecting two 
stone spires of equal height was abandoned, and the 
spire on the southern tower only was completed. In 
1135, the point of this southern tower was lished, 
but afterwards reconstructed and strengthened with 
bands of iron, The northern spire was built with stone 
only to a certain height, having the appearance of-a 
square tower, on which was erected a wooden spire 
covered with lead. This was destroyed by lightning in 


1506, and was rebuilt with stone in its present beautiful 
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form. In order to facilitate the construction of this spire 
the Bishop ef Chartres instituted brotherhoods of Notre 
Dame in every parish, and his example was followed by 
the chapter in parishes subject to their jurisdietion, But 
the unrighteous custom of granting indulgences was 
also resorted to by Cardinal d’Amboise, Archbishop of 
Rouen, and governor of Normandy. This costly spire 
likewise drew large sums of money from Louis the 
Twelfth, and from Bishop René d'Illiers. The archi- 
tect, whose ability is sufficiently proved by his perform- 
ance, was Jean Taxier, a native of Beauce. His work 
was commenced in 1507, and finished in 1514. The 
whole height of the tower and spire is four hundred and 
three English feet. The following account of the im 
pression conveyed by this building at a first view, will 
be interesting to ourreaders. It is from Woops’ Letters 
of an Architect in France — 


I had heard so much of the height of this famous steeple 
that the first view of it disappointed me in this respect, but 
the great elevation of the body of the building in French 
churches effectually prevents any such extreme impression 
of height, as is produced by the spire of Salisbury Cathedral, 
or at least the elevation must be indeed enormous to occasion 
it. The vaulting of the churches in France is more lofty, and 
the space between that and the timber roof is much greater 
than is usual in England. The roof itself is also higher ; 
altogether the ridge of the roof of Chartres cathedral must 
be full fifty feet higher than that of the Cathedral church at 
Salisbury, and fifty feet added to the mass of the building, 
and taken from the spire, will greatly diminish the apparent 
elevation of the latter. In walking round the city after- 
wards, and viewing the cathedral from difterent points, the 
height is seen to advantage; the impression is not that of 
8 very high steeple, but of a very lofty church; an effect 
greatly enhanced by its situation at the summit of a hill, 
with the city collected at its foot. 

The Cathedral of Chartres was dedicated to Notre 
Dame in 1260, on which occasion indulgences were ob- 
tained from Pope Alexander the Fourth for all who 
should attend the consecration of the church, or its 
anniversary. The general disposition of the plan of the 
cathedral is grand and noble, and its situation is very 
majestic. ‘The spire ou which such large sums were 
lavished, was more than once damaged by fire, and 
accident, and the preservation of the whole churgh, as 
well as of this beautiful part of it, was ascribed to the 
“ evident protection of the Holy Virgin.” Notre Dame 
de Chartres became now indeed a grand objeet of yenera- 
tion, and many of the kings of France made pilgrimages 
to Chartres, to implore her protection, or to return 
thanks for victories obtained; thus ascribing the honour 
of their success or the power of granting relief and 
assistance to one, “highly favoured” indeed “among 
women,” but nowhere, throughout the sacred writings, 
invested with a shadow of Divine authority or power. 

The triple porch which ornaments the west front of 
this cathedral is remarkably beautiful, and is enriched 
with statues, pillars, and sculpture, less profuse than 
those in the Cathedrals of Rouen and Amiens, but of a 
similar character. The extreme breadth of the wes¢ front 
is one hundred and fifty-five feet English measure. The 
ascent to the triple porch is by a platform of six steps. 
The central doorway is called the Porte Royale, the 
King of France having been usually received at that en- 
trance, Above these porches are three large windows, 
the eentral one being the highest, the only instance of 
this disposition to be found in the building. Above 
these is a very large rose window, exceedingly eurions 
in the arrangement of the mullions. This window is 
surmounted by a gallery of communication between the 
towers, and above the gallery are sixteen nicheg filled 
the statues of kings and queens, very rudely sculptured. 

The southern front of the cathedral presents an im- 
posing appearance when seen from the cloister; the effect 
of the perspective is very picturesque, from the position 
of the buttresses, and the bold projection of the transept, 
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with its beautiful porch. The large porch on the front of 
the south transept, built by Jean Comier, is exceedingly 
rich and imposing, and abundantly enriched with regal 
statues and other decorations. A series of five windows is 
immediately over this porch, and above them a large rose 
window, divided into numerous lights by. stone mullions, 
The angles of the gable are flanked by octagonal turrets, 
crowned with pinnacles. There are also large buttresses 
on this front, which appear never to have been com- 
pleted; they are not carried higher than the parapet of 
the walls. 

The northern porch, like the southern, has five windows 
above it, of equal dimensions, surmounted by a rose 
window of a very large size. The side walls of the 
north transept are supported by ow towers, which 
rise no higher than the parapet the roof, but were 
doubtless intended to be finished with pinnacles. The 
lead covering of the roof was stripped off in 1794 during 
the troubles connected with the revelution, and the cathe- 
dral remained exposed to the effects of the air and the in- 
clemency of the weather until 1797, when it was covered 
with lead anew by the citizens of Chartres, at their own 
expense ; and in 1824, the whole church was thoroughly 
repaired by the nation. The frame work of the roof of 
this cathedral has been highly praised, and from the im- 
mense quantity of wood employed the whole timber 
work is commonly called “the forest.” From the spring 
of the vault to the ridge, the roof of Chartres is in per- 
pendicular height about forty-six feet, English measure. 
To use the language of architects, each pair of principals 
is composed of a tie beam, a king-post, two rafters, and 
two saltiers, or St. Andrew’s crosses, which serve to con- 
nect the principals. Mr. Woods, however, says:— 

The construction of the roof of the Cathedral of Chartres, 
which has been so much praised, is not good ; the timbers are 
all small, and the trusses are very close together. At the 
point of the choir, there is as usual a maitre poutre of im- 
mense size, which is said here to support the whole roof, but 
which, in fact, supports nothing, being itself suspended from 
the converging rafters. There is a to of about six feet 
between the tie beam, and the top of tlie vaults. 

The interior dimensions of this cathedral are ex- 
tremely fine, the breadth being admirably proportioned 
to the height. ‘The total length of the edifice within 
the walls, is 418 feet, the width at the west end 110 feet, 
and at the east end 115 feet; whereas the height, under 
the key, may be estimated at 114 feet, The length of 
the transept from the north to the south porch is 200 
feet, its width 90 feet. The piers of the nave consist of 
octagonal pillars, with four circular shafts attached to 
them, alternating with circular pillars, and octagonal 
shafts attached to them. 

This cathedral is extremely rich in painted glass, the 
colours of which are deep but brilliant, and add greatly 
to the sublime grandeur of the interior, There is a sin- 
gular ornament to the pavement of the nave, in the 
plan of a labyrinth, or intricate variety of circles, exe- 
cuted in the blue stone of Senlis, and which is said to 
be a league measured along all its windings; but the 
number of turns, multiplied by the length of the middle 
one, only admits of its being one thousand three hundred 
and twenty feet. ‘The idea of thus tracing out a maze 
or labyrinth in stones of different colours, is supposed 
to be derived from the Egyptians. 

The windows of this edifice consist: principally of two 
lancet-formed openings, headed by a circle or rose light. 
Most of the large windows are filled with stained glass, 
representing subjects from the Old and New Testament, 
saints, benefactors of the church, badges and emblems of 
the corporate bodies of artisans by whom'the cathedral 
was built, &c, The subjects on the different windows 
have been minutely described, and may be found in 
Wiykxes’ French Cathedrals, from which our notice is 
chiefly drawn; but are too elaborate to be given here. 
One of them, however, is so curious that we cannot omit 
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the mention of it. It is devoted to the history of a pre- 
cious relic, and illustrates the circumstances connected 
with it:— 

This relic (says Mr. Woods) is nothing less than the tunic 
of the Virgin Mary, which is reported to have been origin- 
ally stolen ba a Jew’s widow, by some pious patrician of 
Constantinople, and was taken from him by the Emperor, 
whose piety could not be questioned, and presented to 
Charlemagne, who brought it to Aix la Chapelle. It was 
removed thence by Charles the Bald, and given by that 
king to the Cathedral at Chartres. 

A stranger visiting Chartres Cathedral is very much 
ria iy ty to find no monuments, inscriptions, or ceno- 
taphs in memory of deceased persons. It has been a 
rule with the chapter from time immemorial not to per- 
mit the burial of the dead within the walls of their 
church, and this rule they have adhered to in a remark- 
able manner. They were, indeed, once compelled by an 
order from Charles the Ninth to admit the body. of 
Baron de Bourdeilles, who fell in defence of the aty of 
Chartres in 1568; but they made it a condition that the 
ground should not be opened, but that the coffin should 
be inclosed in a flat tomb without inscription, and placed 
on an iron grating which did not touch the pavement. 
In this condition it remained for some time near the door 
of the choir, but was subsequently removed. 

The choir and chancel of this cathedral present deli- 
cately executed carved work, fine bas-reliefs, beautiful 
stained glass, and a fine piece of sculpture of Carrera 
marble, representing the assumption of the Virgin Mary. 
The choir is inclosed by a screen, consisting of a suc- 
cession of the most beautiful shrine work, embellished 
with a series of sculptures in compartments, This splen- 
did work was commenced by Jean Texier, and continued 
from his designs by Michael Boudin. To see this screen 
alone is, in the opinion of a judicious critic, well worth a 
journey to Chartres. 

There are eight chantries or chapels within the cathe- 
dral of Chartres, and also a crypt or underground 
church, containing a very ancient circular font, enriched 
with architectural ornaments, in the style of the eleventh 
century. 





Is there a scene of danger or of guilt, 

Danger past hope, cee irremediable, 

Through which Religion’s bright effulgence casts 

No guiding ray benign? Is there a pang 

She cannot heal, a woe to which her voice 

In dove-like murmurs does not whisper hope? 

Gilt by her beams, the sister virtues look 

More beauteous ; love and pity, then refin’d 

From earthly dross, assume the sacred form 

Of charity, all perfect and all pure. 

Sublim’d by her, valour transports its name 

To Christian fortitude, patient to feel, 

And mighty to perform. Her power can change 

The sordid wisdom of the subtle snake 

To foresight, caution, and discernment sage ; 

Tl’ intelligence of angels, ministers 

Of judgment or of mercy, as best suits 

His maudates whom they serve, the oly God. 
Mus. Wesr, 


Conscience is that monitor within, which raises its voice 
in the breast of every man, a witness for his Creator. He 
who resigns himself to its guidance, and he who rejects its 
warnings, are both compelled to acknowledge its power; 
and, whether the good man rejoices in the prospect of im- 
mortality, or the victim of remorse withers beneath an 
influence unseen by human eye, and shrinks from the anti- 
cipation of a reckoning to come, each has forced upon him 
a conviction, such as argument never gave, that the being 
which is essentially himself is distinct from any function 
of the body, and will survive in undiminished vigour, when 
the body shall have fallen into decay. —ABERCROMBIB, 


Remembrance of God is the well-spring of virtue ; forgetful- 
ness of Him, the fountain of irae Horne. 
' 60—2 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE 
OF THE 


OLD HUNDREDTH PSALM. 


Havinc recently taken occasion to notice the contro- 
versy respecting the age and authorship of the National 
Anthem, “God Save the Queen,” we will how offer a 
few remarks concerning that celebrated piece of parochial 
psalmody, the “Old Hundredth Psalm tune;’ a tune 
which has, in all probability, been sung more frequently 
in England than any other, with the single exception of 
the National Anthem. Indeed, when we consider that 
there are eleven thousand parishes in England and Wales, 
and that the psalm-tune in question is more or less in use 
at the greater part of them, and has been so for many 
generations; when we also bear in mind that the occa- 
sions for singing sacred music occur much more fre- 
guently, in every parish in the kingdom, than those at 
which the National Anthem could appropriately be sung, 
we may perhaps hardly be justified in making the 
exception above alluded to. Yet, universally as this tune 
has beer known and sung and admired, we are to this 
day ignorant to whom the honour of composing it 
belongs. 

The first definite allusion to the composer of the 
Hundredth Psalm tune was, as far as we are aware, 
made by Dr. Burney. In the third volume of his His- 
tory of Music, published about sixty years ago, he 
makes the following statement :— 

That metrical Psalmody, in slow notes of equal length, 
had its origin in Germany, and was brought thence by the 
Reformers to other parts of Europe, is demonstrable ; for the 
128th Psalm, “ Beati omnes qui timent Dominum,” had been 
translated into German verse, in order to be sung in this 
manner, by John Huss, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century; which translation was afterwards modernized in 
the same measure, and to the same time, by Luther. And 
the same melody which we sing to the Hundredth Psalm, is 
not only given to the 134th, in all the Lutheran psalm- 
books, but by Gondinel and Claude Le Jeune in those of 
the Calvinists; which nearly amounts toa proof that this 
favourite melody was not produced in England. It is said 
to have been the opinion of Handel that Luther himself was 
its author; but of this I have been able to procure no 
authentic proof. 


The Claude Le Jeune, alluded to in the above paragraph, 
was a French composer, living in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Burney gives a copy of the music which Le 
Jeune set to the French version of the 134th Psalm, 
about the year 1598. It is harmonized for three voices, 
in the key of C, or Do; the voices having the French 
names of “ Dessus,” “ Haute-contre,” and “ Taille.” 
The last of these three corresponds with the English 
“Tenor;”’ and the music given to this part is precisely 
that of the English Hundredth Psalm. So far, then, we 
have a proof that this melody was known to foreign 
composers two centuries and a half ago, but nothing 
herein appears to assign the composership to any one 
person in particular, nor to locate it in any particular 
country. 

About fourteen years ago, the Rev. William Lisle 
Bowles published his Parochial History of Bremhiil, 
in the County of Wilts, in which he enters into a train 
of reasoning in support of the opinion that the tune in 
question was composed in England, and by an English- 
man. Mr. Bowles introduces the subject by the follow- 
ing remarks on the state of parochial psalmody in country 
churches,—remarks which are not perhaps much less 
applicable at the present day, but which we may hope 
will be rendered inapplicable by the attempts now being 
so successfully made to diffuse the principles and prac- 
tice of music:— 

In country churches, singing to the “ praise and glory of 
God,” in general, is little better than singing to the annoy- 
ance of all who have any ear or heart for harmony. Two 
clarionets, out of tune, and a bassoon, which hurtles one 
note most sonorously, while three abortive blasts succeed; a 
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man for treble, with long hair, and eyes out of his head; a 
tenor higher than the treble, which completely mars th 
harmony ; and a quavering bass, quavering as for life; and 
all those voices agreeing only in one point, as to which shall be 
heard longest and loudest,—such voices and such instruments 
not unfrequently make up the musical part in the church- 
service of the country churches. An organ, though on an 
humble scale, unites the voices; and, by the least attention, 
the clergyman, unless entirely destitute of musical know- 
ledge, may so regulate the manner of singing, that a common 

hial choir, unless the members are very conceited, as 
ignorance usually is, may be easily drilled into something 
like cultivated and interesting singing. The chief difficulty 
is in finding a person qualified to accompany the Psalms on 
this instrument. But there are few wives or daughters of 
clergymen so little instructed in music as not to be able to 
accompany any plain psalm-tune ; and this, when practicable, 
I would always recommend. 


Without detailing the measures now in progress for 
removing the defects complained of in the preceding 
paragraph, we will proceed to that which more immedi- 
ately concerns our present purpose. After alluding to 
the circumstance that Dr. Burney expressly exempted the 
Hundredth Psalm from certain strictures which he had 
passed on congregational psalmody generally, and to the 
rumour that Luther was the composer of this tune, 
Mr. Lisle Bowles expresses his opinion that there is 
no authority whatever for this rumour; endeavours to 
show that the tune is English, and then names the person 
to whom he conceives the honour belongs. He quotes 
a passage from Playford, who published a collection of 
psalm-tunes in 1677, as follows:— 

I have observed and made trial both of French and German 
tunes, and I do not find but our English tunes, both for air 
and gravity, well suiting the words, rather to excel than be 
inferior to them. I find printed in the French psalm-book 
those tunes which we also use—the 100th, 112th, and 113th; 
but am not able to determine to whom they originally 
belong. 

Mr. Bowles proceeds to contend that the air must be 
English, and must have been composed expressly for that 
particular version which we call the “ Old Hundredth,” 
beginning, “ All people that on earth do dwell;” on the 
ground that “this tune will not_/¢ (if I may say so) any 
other words of the whole hundred and fifty psalms; and 
in this, and in no other psalm, the musical accents fall on 
exactly the proper and peculiar words, where the stress is 
required.” Mr. Bowles gives the four following instances 
to show that the accent on the first note (an uncommon 
occurrence) precisely corresponds with the emphasis 
which he conceives ought to fall on the words, “ All, 
“ Sing,” “ Him,” and “ Come,” the notation being given 
in the way generally found in the most ancient copies 
of the tune -— 
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The unfitness of every other psalm in the whole hundred 
and fifty for this kind of emphasis seems to Mr. Bowles 
to furnish internal evidence that the tune was composed 
expressly for the Hundredth Psalm. He also thinks 
that it bears not the least likeness to any of the tunes 
in the German book of psalmody; that there is not one 
whose melody is so flowing; that there are no words in 
German or French to which it is so completely adapted 
as the English; and that it has not the complexion of 
either the French or German school*. 


Come ye 


* Mr. Hogarth, in his interesting Musical History, after alluding to 
Rayenscroft's entry of Dowland’s name in connexion with the Hundredth 
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Having drawn the conclusion, from internal evidence, 
that the tune was of English production, Mr. Bowles 
proceeds to consider to whom the honour is due. He 
states that he has in his possession an old collection of 
psalm-tunes, in which the air is given in an undoubted 
manner to Dr. Dowland; the description runs thus :— 
“ 100th Psalm, by John Dowland, Doctor of Music,—in 
4 parts.” Dowland was a celebrated lute-player in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and was thus alluded to in one 
of Shakspere’s sonnets :— . 

If Music and sweet Poetry agree, 

As they must needs, (the sister and the brother, ) 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lov'st the one and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense. 

Mr. Bowles quotes passage from the preface to one 
of Dowland’s works, to the effect that “ some part of his 
poor labours had been printed beyond seas in eight most 
famous cities, viz., Paris, Antwerp, Cologne, Nuremburg, 
Frankfort, Leipsic, Amsterdam, and Hamburgh.” From 
the circumstance that the tune in question had been 
avowedly printed in Paris, and from the fact that five 
out of the cities here named were of the Reformed 
Church, to which this melody, being in the French and 
German psalm-books, was common, Mr. Bowles deems it 
probable that this tune was one of the “ poor labours” 
alluded to by Dowland. 

To a supposed objection of the special applicability of 
the tune to the words, Mr. Bowles replies thus:— 


But, it may be observed, that though on_the first word of 
every line, where particular stress and accent is required, 
this accent is found; yet it is only so found in the first verse’! 
I answer the same melody could not possibly bend itself, if 
I may say so, to all the verses in which the stress is laid 
differently ; and this impossibility of adaptation being found 
even in the psalm itself, convince me further that the first 
verse only of this psalm was that which immediatv] 
directed the composer in his ideas of accent. The only words 
in this first verse. which appears not so justly accented, are 
the words, “ That on earth do dwell,” and also, “and 
rejoice ;” but these words were, at the time, probably, read 
as the tune accents them; nor was it possible to preserve, 
in every word, the strict propriety of accent which accom- 
panies the general euphony of the musical phrases of the 
tune. . . But no words, unless written expressly for a given 
air, by a writer of the most consummate skill in this. most 
delicate and difficult task, would exactly, and for four lines 
together, fit a tune which was made originally to other words, 
and those foreign! I think this impossible, taking into con- 
sideration also how little the art of adaptation was known or 
practised at that period ; and that in no other metrical psalm 
in the whole book can a psalm be found where the stress 
might, with such strict propriety, be placed upon the first 
four words of the first four lines, 


It will be seen that Mr. Bowles concludes the tune to 
be English on account of the fitness of the music to the 
words; and deems Dowland to be the composer, because 
he is mentioned in connexion with it in a collection of 
psalms published in the early part 0° the seventeenth 
century. 

Mr. A. F. C. Kollmann communicated to the Har- 
monicon in 1828 a létter, wherein he offered evidence 
tending to show that the favourite old psalm-tune is of 
foreign birth, and older than Mr. Bowles had supposed. 
He states :-— 


Many years ago, when the Rev. Dr. Tattersall was pre- 


Psalm, and Mr. Bowles's inference therefrom that the latter was the com- 
poser, remarks: “ But this is by no means conclusive; for, in the first place, 
all that is indicated by Ravenscroft is, that the parts were added by Dow- 
land, the melody itself being placed by him, in the index, among the 
French tunes; and, in the second place, no argument deduced from any 
supposed attention, on the part of the com of those days, to the 
accent or prosody of language is entitled to much weight. Dowland’s 
secular compositious show that he was wholly inattentive to such con- 
siderations. Mr. Bowles, therefore, has left the question as to Luther's 
authorship of the music of this psalm just where he found it. There is no 
difficulty in supposing that a simple tune may suit the accents of four 
lines of verse, though not composed for them; and Luther may have not 
only composed, but harmonized this tune, though other harmony may 
have been afterwards put to it by Dowland.” 
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paring for the press his work on Psalmody, he communicated 
to me a collection of German psalms with their tunes, 
printed for the use of the Reformed Church of Calvin, at a 
place in Switzerland, as early as the year 1530. In this 
collection I found the Hundredth Psalm, with its tune, 
exactly in the form in which it is generally used in England ; 
and I made it the neginning of my Op. IX., entitled, “ The 
Melody of the Hundredth Psalm, with examples and direc- 
tions for an hundred different harmonies in four parts.” 


Mr. Kollmann also expresses his opinion that the tune 
was not originally composed in its present form; but 
that it was taken from the tune of a well-known old 
German psalm, beginning:—‘ Nun lob’ mein’ seel’ den 
Heeren,” (“ Now praise my soul the Lord,” or, “ Now 
let my soul praise the Lord,”); which psalm he supposes 
to have been written about 1525; but he offers no con- 
jecture as to the name of the composer, either of the 
original tune, or of that which he<conceives to have been 
derived therefrom. 

Mr. Bowles shortly afterwards commented on these 
opinions, in a letter addressed to the Editor of the same 
distinguished Journal. He points out certain discrepan- 
cies in the reasoning of Mr. Kollmann; but at once 
admits that if the psalm-book mentioned by the latter 
gentleman were me printed so early as 1530, the hypo- 
thesis advocated by him, (Mr. Bowles,) must fall to the 
ground. 

Notwithstanding the researches of gentlemen well 
fitted to judge on these matters, wé feel compelled to 
conclude,—as we did in respect of “God save th 
Queen,” that the authorship of the tune has not been 
traced to. any particular person; nor, indeed, is the 
suas of its birth established. The earliest English 
printed copy of the Hundredth Psalm, of which we have 
heard, is in a Prayer-book dated 1581, where the notes 
are square, and are not separated by bars. 





Who that hath ever been, 
Could bear to be no more? 
Yet who would tread again the scene, 
He trod through life before? 
On, with intense desire, 
Man’s spirit will move on ; 
It seems to die, yet, like Heaven's fire, 
It is not quench’d, but gone. 
James MontTcomeEry. 


W3eEn, surrounded by an affectionate family and weeping 
friends, a good man is taking his last adieu of all whom he 
held most dear on earth; when, with a feeble voice, he is 
giving them his last blessing, betore he leaves them for ever; 
when, for the last time, he beholds the countenance, he 
touches the hand, he hears the voice, of the person nearest 
his heart; who could bear this bitterness of grief, if no 
support were to be ministered by religious hope? if there 
were no voice to whisper to our spirits, that, hereafter we, 
and those whom we love, shall meet again in a more bliss- 
ful land?—Brair. 


Wuat is the first and great command? 
To love thy God above. 

And what the second !—~As thyself 
Thy neighbour thou shalt love. 


Who is my neighbour? He who wants 
The help which thou canst give: 

Jesus, our blessed Saviour, said, 
“This do—and thou shalt live.” 


Tuose who would train up young people without the cul- 
tivation of moral habits, trusting solely to the future influ- 
ence of religion upon their hearts, are like mariners, who, 
while they wait for their bark to be safely guided out to 
sea, allow their sails to swing idly in the wind, their cordage 
to become entangled, and the general outfit of their vessel to 
suffer injury and decay ; so that when the pilot comes on 
board, they lose much of the advantage of his services, and 
fail to derive the anticipated benefit from his presence.— 
Exus, 
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REMARKABLE DISEASE AMONG SHEEP. 


Iw certain parts of Scotland there is a most destructive 
and ruinous disease among sheep, called Pining, a very 
descriptive word, derived from the verb to pine or 
languish, “for no creature,” says the Ettrick Shepherd, 
*‘can have a more languishing and miserable look, than 
a sheep affected by this malignant distemper.” In the 
course of nine years Mr. Hogg lost upwards of 900 
sheep by its ravages. 

The principal districts of this disease are, the green 
gah of the Cheviot mountains; the chains of 

ills running through the south-west parts of Roxburgh- 
shire; the pastoral districts of Selkirk and Peebleshire; 
Galloway, and some other districts in Scotland. Mr. 
Hogg says, that pining is quite a new disease on the 
border, but that in some of the districts just enumerated 
it has been known for ages under the name of the 
Vinquish. 

The distemper is a strange one: it may affect a whole 
flock at once. The first symptoms to a practised eye 
are lassitude of motion, and a heaviness about the pupil of 
the eye, indicating a febrile action. On attempting to 
bleed the animal the blood is thick and dark-coloured, 
and cannot be made to spring; and when dead there is 
found but little blood in the carcass, and even the ven- 
tricles of the heart become as dry and pale as its skin. 

On the genuine pining farms the disease is more fatal 
m dry than in wet seasons; and most so at that season 
when, by the influence of the sun, the plants are less 
juicy; or early in autumn, when the grasses which have 
pushed to seed become less succulent. Consequently, 
June and September are the most deadly months. “If 
ever a farmer perceives a flock on such a farm having a 
flushed appearance of more than ordinarily rapid thriving, 
he is gone. By that day eight days, when he goes out 


to look at them again, he will find them all lying, hang- 
ing their ears, running at the eyes, and locking at him 


like as many condemned criminals. As the disease pro- 
ceeds, the hair on the animal’s face becomes dry, the 
woo] assumes a bluish east; and if the shepherd have 
not the means of changing the pasture, all those affected 
will fall in the course of a month.” But even this 
remedy is not always wholly successful; for on one occa- 
sion on the first symptoms of the disease Mr. Hogg 
changed the pasture of the hill for two fields of young 
clover, and changed the stock on these every fortnight : 
this probably saved a portion of the sheep, but in spite 
of all efforts, fourteen scores died. 

Pining proceeds from an enervated and costive habit, 
producibie by want of proper exercise, and eating astrin- 
gent food. The only effective cure, therefore, seems to 
be change of pasture, to one of more succulent herbage. 
Mr. Hogg mentions this as a certain remedy when re- 
sorted to in time ; and if the sheep are laid on clover or 
limed ground, the cure is quicker. The shepherd will 
notice whether the change of food has the usual effects 
of medicine on the sheep; when such is the case the 
animal is safe. Nevertheless, these sheep will always 
be liable to take the disease again either that year or the 
next, so that a farm cannot be subject to a more ruinous 
distemper. Few of the ewes that are affected in autumn 
have lambs during the next year, or they have them far 
too late to be of any value. 

The farms most liable to this disease are those dry 
grassy farms abounding in flats and ridges of white and 
flying bent. These are the bane of the flocks, especially 
when the surrounding bogs do not yield herbage suffi- 
ciently rich and succulent to counteract the astringent 
effects of the former ; for it is found that exactly in pro- 
portion as the succulent and laxative herbage prevails 
over the dry and benty, the effects of pining are less 
felt. On steep and rocky lands, where the herbage is 
sweet and short, the disease does not exist; and on hard 
heathy lands, which are generally intermixed with little 
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green stripes called gairs, it is scarcely known. But 
there are few of those strong, deep, grassy farms, which 
revail so generally over the southern districts of Scot- 
and, on which there are not some parts which require to 
be constantly watched, and the sheep driven from them 
once or twice a day:—otherwise the pining is sure to 
appear. Thus, in dripping seasons, shepherds by strict 
attention in changing the sheep's pasture every day may, 
in great measure, prevent its ravages; but in a dry sea- 
son without infield-land, sown with succulent grasses of 
limed, it is impossible to prevent it. 

Although the amazing rapidity with which this disease 
becomes diffused, might lead to the conclusion that it is 
as contagious as fire, yet such does not seem to be the 
case. It proceeds wholly from the nature of the food, 
as is proved by the fact that, on inlands where it is but 
partially known and little regarded, a straggling sheep 
will take it, and cling to its dry spot of astringent herb- 
age till it dies, and yet none of the rest be affected by it, 

The lands which are now most subject to this disease, 
were once, in the same manner, liable to the rot. As the 
draining of the sheep pastures proceeded, the ro. gradu- 
ally became extinct, and was ultimately superseded by 
the pining. In the one ease the land was too wet, and 
in the other too dry. An intermediate state is required, 
to attain which, a3 soon as the land has been fairly 
drained, a little subterranean agriculturist industriously 
plies his trade, notwithstanding he is persecuted and 
hunted to the death, as a ruinous enemy by the very 
farmer whose land he so much improves. This little 
subsoil ploughman is the Mote. 

According to Mr. Laidlaw, before draining was begun 
in his district moles were seldom to be found except in 
dry loamy soils, the finer parts of which were termed 
green gairs, from the darker shade they assumed in con- 
sequence of their superior fertility. The beggy soils 
were too wet and adhesive to suit the subterranean habits 
of the mole; but these being drained were immediately 
frequented by that animal, which was supposed to do con- 
siderable damage by letting out the water with its cross 
roads; spoiling the sides and filling up the drains. The 
moles were therefore diligently pursued and exterminated. 
But with what result? The green gairs disappeared, soft 
succulent plants were found to languish and die:—herbage 
became coarse, harsh, and unpalatable. Mr. Laidlaw 
says :—* In the place of the mountain-daisy, the sweet- 
scented vernal grass, the healthy sheep's fescue, the rich 
native clovers, the aromatic yarrow, the spreading rib- 
grass, which, with their kindred plants delighted the sight, 
a quite different and inferior set of plants frequently pos- 
sessed the soil, such as moss and lichens, tufty hairs 
grass, and the like.” This had been ‘produced by want 
of that constant supply of fresh earth which the mole 
brings to the surface, and which whether spread regularly 
by the farmer, or casually by the sheep and lambs in the 
active exercise of playful instinct, or even allowed to re+ 
main as thrown up, covers annually a considerable por- 
tion of the surface of such farms, and must tend to pro- 
duce greater variety and better berbage. ‘The farmer 
will therefore do well to consider whether in destroying 
the mole he is not depriving himself of a set of most 
useful labourers who without wages of any kind are con- 
stantly working to bring his lands into cultivation. In 
his search after food the mole turns up and brings into 
activity those portions of the soil beneath, which but 
for his labours would have remained useless. 

There are many animals which disappear from the 
waste and the wilderness as soon as man settles therein, 
and begins to cultivate the soil, and there are many other 
animals which remain with him, apparently with so 
strong a love of home that nothing short of actual ex- 
termination can expel them. They may and do some- 
times eat a small portion of the food which the farmer 
is growing for his own use and profit; but it were wise 
to consider whether this may not be moderate wages 
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taken for very valuable servies rendered, Farmers are 
seldom naturalists, and naturalists are seldom farmers; 
were such the case we should be much better informed 
respecting the amount of benefit or injury done by cer- 
tain animals which itis now customary to destroy. 

Mr. Hogg is of opinion that the extirpation of moles 
is the primary cause of the pining of sheep; and Mr. 
Laidlaw gives a number of well-authenticated cases 
which prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the 
progress of pining has greatly depended on the success 
of the mole-catcher: that when a farmer has had discern- 
ment enough to discover this and discontinue the prac- 
tice of mole-catching the disease has disappeared from 
his farm. 

One of the cases quoted by him extends over a period 
of thirty-four years. In the course of the first lease 
of ten years the ground got only a little draining, the 
moles were never disturbed, and the sheep thrived admi- 
rably. In the next ten years the ground was well-drained, 
and the catching of moles contracted for at so much 

er annum during the lease. But the mole-catcher was 
Fuckil a cunning man: he foresaw that if he cleared the 
soil of moles his occupation would be gone; accordingly, 
although he occasionally displayed great bundles of 
mole-skins he still left enough of moles in the soil to 
keep it and dress it. In the beginning of the next term 
of ten years the mole-hills throughout the farm were 
carefully spread, and for the following four or five years 
the sheep did very well. But an active mole-catcher 
having entered upon the duty he performed his task so 
well that, together with the moles, the green gairs, 
which had hitherto been proverbial, disappeared; the 
place where they once were assumed a white benty 
appearance, and the sheep were attacked by pining. At 
the time when Mr. Laidlaw wrote [ Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture, for 1829,] the practiceof mole-catching 
had been discontinued about five years; and though the 
moles were scarce, yet where they had reappeared the 
soil was evidently improving, and the pining was losing 
ground every year. 


I wate the man who builds his name 

On ruins of another’s fame. 

Thus prudes, by characters o’orthrown, 
Imagine that they raise their own; 

Thus seribblers, covetous of praise, 

Think slander can transplant the bays.—Gay. 


Tue word “parable” is sometimes used in Scripture in a large 
and general sense, and applied to short sententious sayings, 
maxims, or aphorisms, expressed in a figurative, proverbial, 
or even poetical manner, But in its striet and appropriate 
meaning, especially as applied to our Sayiour’s parables, it 
signifies a short narrative of some event or fact, real or fic- 
titious, in which a continued comparison is carried on 
between sensible and spiritual objects; and under this 
similitude some important doctrine, moral or religious, is 
conveved and enforeed.—Brisor Porreus. 


As it is impossible for a beggar in his rags to be admitted to 
the society of princes and noblemen; but put the case that 
he were, yet his beggarly condition would never suffer him 
to enjoy himself in that company in which he eould be 
nothing but a mock and derision; in like manner, Heaven 
bears no suitableness to an impure, unsanctified person; for 
a sinful heart must have sinful delights, and sinful company, 
and where it meets not with such, in the very midst o 
comforts and company, it finds a solitude and a dissatisfac- 
tion.—Dean Sours, 


A man hath riches. Whence came they, and whither go 
they? for this is the way to form a judgment of the esteem 
which they and their possessor deserve. If they have been 
acquired by fraud or violence, if they make him proud and 
vain, if they minister to luxury and intemperance, if they 
are avariciously hoarded up, and applied to no proper use, 
the possessor becomes odious and contemptible.—Jorrin. 





EASY LESSONS IN CHESS. 
VIII, 


Tue King’s Knight’s Game offers so much variety, 
and is so well calculated to illustrate the seience of chess, 
that the student will do well to examine another game 
before he proceeds to other openings. 


Kine’s Knicut’s Game. 


BLACK. 
1. The same. 
2. Q. Kt. to B. third square. 


quart, 
» to Q. B. fourth square. 8. The same. 


. P. one square, 

Thus far the moves are the same on both sides as in 
the last lesson. Black’s fourth move was Q. to K. second 
square. In the present game his fourth move ig 

4. K. Kt. to B. third square 


He might also have played Q. P. one square, a move 
which, according to some chess authorities, is Black’s best 
fourth move. By moving out his K. Kt., however, he 
is in a condition to castle at the first fayourable oppor- 
tunity; but the immediate advance of your Q. P. two 
squares, exposes him to an attack which requires much 
skill and caution to resist successfully. 

5. Q. P. two squares. _ 


The best moye for Black is to take your Q. P. with 
his K. P. If instead of doing this he remove the K. B. 
either to Q. Kt. third square, or to Q. third square, 
he must los the game. For example: 


5. K. B. to Q. Kt. third square, 
6. K. Kt. takes K. P. 
7. K. B. takes K. B. P. cheekg. 


6. Q.'P. takes K. P. 

7. Q. to Q. fifth square, 

8. K. to K. B. square. 

Black must lose a piece, because, in order to avoid 
checkmate, he is obliged to castle or to play his Q. to 
K. second square. You then take his K, Kt, with 

our Q. 
Black also loses, if at his fifth move he play 
5. K, B. to Q, third, 

This move is evidently bad, because it obstructs his 
own game and enables you to combat his pieces with 
pawns—a very unequal warfare, and much to be avoided 
by the player of the pieces. 

6. Q. P. takes P. ‘ 

7. K. Kt takes Q. Kt. ’ » takes Kt. 

8. K. B. P. two squares, . K. B, to Q. third square, 

9. K. P. one square. . Q. to K. second square. 

10. Q. to K. second square. 

It would not be good play for you to castle at the 
tenth move, because he would have checked with his 
K. B. and then have removed his K. Kt.; whereas, now 
he must lose a piece for a Pawn. 

Let us now set up our pieces again, and return to the 
original game. 

1. K. P, two squares. 

. Kt. to B. third square, 


B. to Q. B, fourth square, 
B 


1. The same. 
2. 2. 
8. K. 3. T 
4. Q. B. P. one square, 4, K 
5. 5. K 
6. 6. 


Q. Kt. to B, third square. 
he same. 
<. Kt. to B. third square. 
. P. two squares. . P. takes Q. P. 
Q. B. P. takes P. K. B. to Q. Kt. third square, 

Black loses the game by this move; he ought to have 
played the Bishop to his Q. Kt. fifth square, checking. 
This will be illustrated in another game. 


7. K. P. one square, 7. K. Kt. to K. fifth square. 


Your seyenth move shows how much better it would 
have been for Black to have moved Q. P. one square at 
his fourth move, instead of K. Kt, to B. third. Black 
might also at his seventh move have played Q. P. two 
squares. By playing his Knight to any other square he 
would have had an inferior game, 


* If instead of this move neg saes.4 the Pawn with his Bishop you 
et a fine open game by playi us -— 
° = tice 6. K. B, takes P. 
7. K. Kt. to K. Kt. fifth square, 
threatening to take his K. B. P., forkin 
Q. and K. R.; to prevent which B 7. Castles. 
& K. B. P. two squares, 8. K, B, te Q., third scuart 
9. K.P. one square winning a - 
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8 K. B. to Q. fifth square. 8. K. B. P. two squares 

If, instead of defending the Knight, he had checked 
with B. at his Q. R. fourth square, your best move would 
have been K. to his K. B. square. If you now take his 
K. B. P. en passant he will re-take with the K. Kt., and 
thus greatly improve his game. 

9. K. B. takes K. Kt., that is, 9. K. B. P. takes K. B. 


the Kt. at K. fifth square. 
10. Q. B. to K. Kt. fifth square. 10. Q. Kt. to K. second square. 


You will not fail to observe the effect of these moves 
to open your game, and contract that of your adversary. 
11. K. Kt. to R. fourth square. 1l. K. Kt. P. one square. 


You play your Kt. to this square to open a path for 
your Queen, and also to get the Knight nearer the weak 
side of the enemy’s camp, which you are proceeding to 
attack. He moves K. Kt. P., to prevent the approach 
of your Q. Your next move, however, is a decisive one. 


12. K. Kt. to K. B. fifth. 


By this move you force him to capture the Kt. with 
his K. Kt. P., thus opening the whole line to your Q. 
One of the most difficult points at chess is to decide 
when a sacrifice becomes judicious, and in the present 
case it is made with skill and judgment. If Black do not 
capture Kt. with P. he loses his Q. 
12. P. takes Kt 
13. Q. to K. R. fifth, checking. 13. K. to K. B. 
14. Q. B. to K. R. sixth, checking. 14. K. to K. Kt. 
15. Q. to K. Kt. fifth, checking. 15. K. to K. B. second square. 
If Black had interposed Kt. you would have won his 
Queen. 
16. Q. to K. B. sixth, cl ccking. 
17. Q. takes K. R., cher king. 
18. Q. to K. B. sixth, checking. 
19. Q. gives check-mate. 


16. K. home. 
17. K. to K. B. second square. 
18. -K. home, or to K. Kt. square. 





Our last Lesson contained two problems, of which 
the solutions were purposely withheld in order to exer- 
cise the ingenuity of the student. It frequently happens, 
that on looking attentively at the position of the pieces 
in a chess problem, the student discovers more than 
one method of giving the mate within the prescribed 
number of moves, provided he be allowed to make what 
to him appears a slight alteration in the disposition of 
the pieces.. By continuing to examine the problem, he 
becomes more and more impressed with the notion that 
he has discovered the solution, but that the author or the 
printer has made a slight error in setting up the pieces, 
and decides accordingly. Now we beg to state that in a 
chess problem the student is not allowed to change the 
position of the pieces, nor in any way to alter the terms 
of the problem, because by exercising any such power 
or discretion the problem is no longer the one which was 
given him to solve, but a new one and often of very 
inferior quality. The wholesome advice to mistrust 
oneself is applicable to chess problems, as well as to 
more important matters. When therefore the student 
cannot solve a problem except in his own way, he may 
be tolerably certain that the error, if there be one, is in 
himself oa not in the problem. 

These remarks are generally applicable to chess 
problems; but we offer them on the present occasion 
chiefly in reply to the letter of a correspondent, in which 
he says :-— ’ ia, 

I beg to call your attention to the latter of the two 
problems in the issue of the 10th September, ‘No. 654, in 
which I apprehend there exists an error, as neither myself 
nor my friends can, as the case stands at present, obtain the 
result specified in two moves. This error, if it be such as I 
anticipate, crept into the engraving, which I expect ought 
to stand thus:—the Kt. on the King’s sixth instead of fifth 

uare, in which case the problem may be easily solved as 
follows :— 

Ist move, White R. from Q. B. eighth square to Q. B. 
fifth square, giving check. 

The Black Pawn must then take the Rook. 

2nd move, the Q. takes the P. and gives checkmate. 

Reference to the diagram will easily explain this. 
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Our correspondent will perhaps be surprised to. learn 
that the preblata which has called forth these remarks is 
correctly stated ; and that the proposed alteration would 
greatly injure what really is a very beautiful problem. 

In our next Lesson we will give the solutions to 
Problems I. and II., as also to the two which accompany 
the present Lesson. 


ProsieM III. White to move first, and to give 
checkmate wn two moves, If Black move first he can 
give checkmate on the move. 
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ProsieMm IV. White to move first, and. gwe check- 
mate in two moves. Black moving first gives mate on 
the move. 
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